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A DEVELOPMENTAL ENGLISH 
PROGRAM FOR THE CULTURALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 



General consensus of professional leaders 
has recognized and research has confirmed 
that the Englisli profession has left much to 
be desired. Teasers of English who deal 
with culturally disadvantaged students at 
the college or high school level have more 
problems than others since cultural and edu- 
cational disadvantages of the child tend to 
accumulate throughout the early fomiative 
years. These teachers have to provide not 
only the kind of language e^eriences which 
the home and the community have failed to 
provide, but also to teach whatever the child 
has not effectively learned in the lower 
grades. To complicate the problem, most 
teachers received the same kind of pre-serv- 
ice training as their counterparts who teach 
students from more prestigious homes. Often 
we feel puzded and helpless when we are 
faced with the student/ firmly established 
dialectal habits, their seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulty in reading and writing, and 
our own inability to motivate them to learn. 
In a situation like this, we are likely to adopt 
one of two extreme attitudes. The first is 
defeatism, to brand the task as hopeless and 
to give up too readily and too soon. The 
other extreme is complacency. “Well, the 
Idds have come a long way,” or ‘They have 
had enough difficult time; why make it more 



difficult for them at school? Let them pass. 
Give them a good grade so that they can 
have a sense of achievement.” When we do 
this, we have not realized that the trouble 
%vith these students is not in them but in our 
attitudes towards them. How can we expect 
them to learn when we do not believe that 
they can learn? How can they ej^mct to 
amount to anything when nobody ever e.x- 
pects them to amount to anything? We may 
not be able to change the low level of aspira- 
tion in the home or the discriminatory atti- 
tude of a traditionally segregated communi- 
ty, but we teachers must not be guilty of 
the same attitude in the classroom. 

We often talk of motivation as essential 
to any form of learning. The best motiva- 
tion for any student, however, is to know 
that he can succeed with reasonable ef- 
fort. If the teacher can assume a realistic 
and flexible attitude through a broad under- 
standing of the problems of the culturally 
disadvantaged students and can provide a 
variety of meaningful language experiences 
that present both a challenge and a method 
to meet the challenge, the students can be 
led to do much more than they have ever 
expected to accomplish. The key to the 
whole matter, I believe, is faith in Ae ability 
of the students. 

With this belief, I have attempted to de- 
velop a program for my Negro students in 
the Freshman English classes. For this pro- 
gram I have no new tl-eoiy to offer, but I 
have drawn upon research findings of expert 
linguists, to vmom I am greatly indebt^. I 
have also drawn on my ten years of experi- 
ence teaching Negro youth in the Deep 
South. In particular, I Lave been benefited 
by the opportunity of directing a three-year 
research project at Claflin Colkge in South 
Carolina from 1961 to 1964, with the su^ 
port of the U. S. Office of Education. This 
research project — an experiment with the 
pattern-practice techniques in teaching 
standard English to students who speak a 
nonstandard dialect— has been reported to 
the English profession several times. While 
the research was in progress, much attention 
was necessarily given to the research design, 
language laboratory procedures, evaluation 
methods and statistical analysis. Now that 
the project has been concluded for almost a 
year, perhaps I can discuss more objectively 
the methods which seemed to work best 
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with our students and those which must be 
used with caution. ^ 

The basic assanption behind this research 
is that a student who speaks a nonstandard 
dialect learns standard English like a sec- 
ond language. This includes attaining new 
perception and estab l is h i n g new speech 
habits essential to die use of the target 
g>-age. The tape recorder is used to ^ve him 
ample opportunity to hear, imitate, and re- 
after a suitable model until one signifi- 
^nt usage pattern after another is nnnly 
grounded, and the student can use all Ae 
basic patterns of the target language with 

ease. . 

This procedure, effective in many foreign 
language programs, did not work as well as 
expected with Negro college students. F^- 
cinated by the possibilities of machine teach- 
ing, we had not taken many factors into 
account Some students resented the rem^ 
dial nature of the program. Odiers, as is 
usual with the culturally disadvantaged, lack 
the habit of concentration required for the 
intensive practice. Some could not endure 
the loneliness in the individual recording 
booths. Since all the students understood 
standard English without difficulty, training 
in sound perception was at first ne^ected 
until we found that some students simply 
could not hear the difference between John 
loves to read and John love to read or be- 
tween the teacher oshed me and die teacher 
ax ms. 

This is not to say that the language labora- 
tory had no effect on the students mastery 
of standard English, or dmt the techniques 
of second-language learning could not 
successfully applied. Those students who 
were alert, mature, and capable of self-dirw- 
tion were greatly benefited in enunciation 
and in usage, and the majority of the c^s 
showed definite proffess. The fact remains, 
however, that for toe culturally disadvan- 
taged students who need constant reassur- 
ance, individual attention from the teacher 
is stdl the most powerful motivation and in- 
ducement to learning. In oAer words, learn- 
ing must first take place in the classroom, 
u^er the close supervision of die teacher. 
The machine is a valuable aid to re-enforce 
new learning, but if learning has not taken 
place first, then practice over the tape re- 
corder can do more harm than good by 
re-enforcing undesirable habits. 



These observations suggested the desir- 
ability of trying out pattern practice tech- 
niques in the regular classroom, integrating 
all phases of language activities and organ- 
izing a developmental rather than a remedial 
program: I shall attempt here to describe for 
you a program which I have subsequentiy 
devdoped and which I am still using in my 
Freshman English classes. 

Paradoxically, even though pattern prac- 
tice as used by Professor Fries and many 
others, applies primarily to oral <lri& on 
gr amma tical patterns, I choose to be^n my 
program with spelling. In addition to the 
fact that spelling is often neglected by the 
school and needs serious attention, toere are 
many reasons for placing it first. First, it 
the area of least resistance. For the cultural- 
ly disadvantaged students, the habits of 
writing are not as firmly established as the 
habits of speech. Many agree that they can- 
not write or cannot spell, but few want to 
admit that they cannot taJk. Second, thanks 
to the radio and television, most students 
come to college with a fairly good speakmg 
vocabulary. They know and can use many 
words with ease, although they do not know 
how to spell them. Thus, to bfegin with these 
v/ords is to begin where, the students are. 
Third, to learn to transform th^e ^ken 
words into written symbols, toe' students 
must leam the relationship between soimds 
and spelling. To alert them to the sounds of 
words toat they normally take for granted is 
a logicai starting point for ear training, 
whicm is essential to the perception of dif- 
ferences between standard En^h and their 
dialect. 

Prior to spelling instmction, the students 
first take a diagnostic test which I have 
worked out. The test includes, for example: 

1. words such as chUdren, fndt prepafet 
sportsman to determine a student’s 
ability to hear all toe soimds of a word 
in proper sequence; 

2. words such as believe, receive, -freight, 
beginning, regrettable, dictionaries to 
determine a student’s ability to apply 
spelling rules; 

3. wotds^e misspell, roommate to test 
a student’s knowledge of simple word- 
formation; 

4. words like magnificent, significant, 
sufficient to test a student’s ability to 
distinguish three different sounds rep- 
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resented by the same letter, in this 
case the letter c, and to recognize the 
relationship between these sounds and 
the spelling patterns that represent 
them; 

5. words like autumn, Wednesday, 
thought to test his awareness that 
some letters in English spelling are not 
sounded; 

6. long words with five or more syllables, 
such as characteristic, individtmism to 
test his ability to perceive the number 
of syllables in a word. 

Test results and diamoses of weaknesses 
are discussed fully wiur the student. From 
this test and subsequent practices, students 
learn to become alert to sounds, lliey learn 
to recognize the number of ^llables in a 
word, the stressed syllable and its vowel, 
the begiiming and ending sounds of each 
syllable or word, and the granunatical end- 
ings. They also learn the relationship be- 
tween certain sounds and certain spelling 
patterns, including the silent letter patterns 
in English spelling. 

Simultaneously, prommciation and enun- 
ciation are taught to eliminate (1) clearly 
substandard pronunciation such as dis, dot 
for this, that; (2) mispronunciations which 
frequently indicate inability to sound out the 
written symbols; (3) lip laziness— often a 
result of either poor mbits or a lack of 
self-confidence, both of which are equally 
detrimental to other phases of language 
learning. The pronunciation of final conso- 
nant clusters ^o receives considerable at- 
tention, since many students fail to pro- 
nounce an 5 or ed ending simply because it 
becomes a part of a difiBcult cluster. Once a 
student is shown how to de-emphasize the 
middle consonant and pay a lime more at- 
tention to the end of the cluster, a little prac- 
tice can help him pronounce such wor^ as 
asked, or consists with more confidence and 
ease. 

From inflectional endings one can quite 
logically move on to derivative ending. 
Endings like -ment, -ness, -ion, -Uy, and 
many others are associated with nouns; end- 
ings like -fy as in glorify, dignify; -ate as in 
activate, necessitate, and others are asso- 
ciated with verbs; endings like -ous, -at, -ful, 
-ive are the signs of adjectives; while the 
-ly ending, added to an adjective, is the sign 
of the adverb. At this stage, spelling prac- 



tices include not separate, unrelated words 
but entire groups or cognate words. For ex- 
ample, the students are asked to spell the 
word action and indicate that it is a noun, 
then go on to spell active, activity, activate, 
activation, indicating the part of speech of 
each word by means of the derivative end- 
ing. Or th^ can start with the word con- 
tinue and go on to spell continuous, 
continuously, continuity, continuative, con- 
tinuation. These exercises, frequently lead- 
ing from familiar words to unfamiliar ones, 
help students perceive relationships not only 
be^een words but also between different 
aspects of language such as spelling, word 
formation, and various parts of speech. This 
perception of relationslfips will in turn pave 
the way for further grammar instruction 
and vocabulary growth. 

The observation of sounds can also lead 
to the study of grammar. The use of stress 
patterns in En^h to indicate different parts 
of speech, sudi as permit (v.) and pennit 
(n.), digest (v.) and digest (n.), is familiar 
to of us. To help students use the patterns 
of intonation and juncture, which they know 
intuitively, to determine the completeness of 
a sentence has been repeatedly suggested by 
expert teachers in their published works, al- 
though this simple technique does not seem 
to have been widely applied in the teaching 
of writing. I use a similar method in teach- 
ing the spelling of to and too, which many 
students confuse. Taken out of context, both 
words are pronounced the same. Used in a 
sentence, however, they never soimd alike. 
Too, as an adverb, is stressed and the vowel 
is given full value; to, as a preposition or 
sign of the infinitive, is not stressed and the 
vowel is reduced to a schwa. Thus we say: 
“It is too cold to go to swim.” When a stu- 
dent, after some practice, learns that he can 
rely on his ears to distinguish between the 
two, his confusion vanishes. Further, the stu- 
dent can begin to grasp the idea of the 
function words and the content words in 
English grammar. The content words, in- 
cluding nouns, verbs, and adjectives and ad- 
verbs, are normally stressed in a sentence, 
whereas the function words, words that de- 
note grammatical relationships rather than 
subject content, including prepositions, con- 
junctions, pronouns, articles, auxiliaries, and 
the like, are normally unstressed. 

By now a foimdation should have been 
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laid for the discussion of sentence structure. 

In this connection I use a siinplified ap- 
proach based on the works of Fries, Roberts, 
Francis, to name just a few. Discussion be- 
^ with the most frequently used word 
combination: noun + verb + noun where 

the second noun in the string is optional. 
From there, three basic sentence patterns 

can be distinguished: , , . 

1 John saw a doctor, (subject + transi- 
tive verb + direct object, winch may 
be preceded by an indirect object) 

2. John is a doctor, (subject + linldng 

verb + predicate nominative, which 
may be replaced by a predicate ad- 
jective.) , 

3. John came, (subject + mtr^sihve 

verb, which may or may not be fol- 
lowed by an adverb.) _ 

Whether grammar should be taught m 
a composition or communication class has 
long been a subject of controvasy. In my 
opinion, a more or less systematic approach 
to the structure of English has many ad- 
vantages. First, college students, or even 
high school students, have enough mteUec- 
tud abiUty to understand how their lan- 
guage operates to convey meanmg, if its 
structure is presented in a realistic and 
meaningful way. Second, a simple system- 
atic discussion of sentence structure provides 
a frame of reference for teacher and stu- 
dents to discuss the correctness or effective- 
ness of sentences as well as the 
of pimctuation in students* wnting. T^d, 
parUcularly for students with a local dialect, 
proper understanding of grammatical pat- 
terns in standard English can make pattern 
practice more meaningful and less monot- 
onous. When each student is called upon to 
contribute a sentence to illustrate a pattern, 
the same pattern will have been repeated at 
least twenty times in different sentences, and 
the entire class is doing pattern practice m 
a natural way. They grasp the idea of a 
subject as a noun or equivalent occup^g 
a position before the verb, the idea of an 
object as a noun or equivalent occupying a 
position after the verb, unless the verb is a 
fiitog verb and the second noun (the predi- 
cate noun) is closely related to the first noun 
(the subject). They leam subject-verb 



agreement when nouns and pronouns, both 
singular and plural, are used in the subject 
position, or when the subject is compounded 
and the parts linked together by certo con- 
nectives. They leam to associate different 
pronoun case forms with different positions 
in these patterns. If an adverb of time is 
attached to a pattern, the students can prac- 
tice various verb tenses in simple, progres- 
sive, or perfect form. Finally, by contrastmg 
a linking verb followed by a predicate adjec- 
tive with an intransitive verb followed by an 
adverb, students can practice patterns ^e 
"John is happy” and “John sings happily. 
Each time a new pattern or a new variation 
is introduced, each student must give at 
least one example to demonstrate his imder- 
standing. All students are asked to listen 
carefully to other students* examples, to 
point out any deviation from the pattern in 
question, and to write down as many exam- 
ples as they can remember to reenforce the 
retention of the newly acquired structure. 
Once the idea of the basic sentence struc- 
ture is f^ly grasped, the students will leam . 
then to expand and transform sentence 
patterns. 

Some people believe that teaching die 
culturally disadvantaged must begin with 
enriching their experiences. Experiences, 
however, either derived from actual life or 
gained vicariously through reading, must be 
verbalized and conceptualized if they are to 
be meaningful; and verbalization and con- 
ceptualization belong in the domain of the 
English class. When a student leams to ob- 
serve, compare, and analyze facts - whether 
facts of language or experiences of life- 
when he learns the intricate relationships 
between words and words, between words 
and ideas, and between ideas and ideas, 
he will see that the decision is his to m^e, 
limit^ only by his alertness to possibilities 
and consequences. He will be able to go 
on his own, to break away from the shackle 
of his disadvantaged background, and to 
see that life is but a continual process of 
seeing possibilities and making choices. 
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